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And if one or two or three ornaments or finials should
"be cut out of thin sheet brass or playing-cards, and
given as motives, it would not be found to be a difficult
matter to arrange these either m wreaths, or in a
straight line, or border, or in a square frame The
pupil could, by using a sharp pencil, draw lightly
around the edges of these stencils, and thus m a very
mechanical manner produce patterns. When the
attention has been combined with interest, and the
will to woik awakened, it will be found that it is a
very easy matter to thus construct simple designs.
This may be the first stage, which amounts to merely
becoming familiar with the handling of the pencil.

The pupil should now be taught to draw a clear
light line with accuracy and confidence.1 " It should
he a line like a hair or a spider's web, on rather
smooth paper, with a sharp, long, and hard pencil
There should be no re-drawing on the line, no stumping,
rubbing, or sketching in breaks. Be it remembered
that it Is really easier to learn to draw well than to
write well, and there is no child that would not do
"both admirably if it were obliged from, the first hour
to use free hand, that is to say, to control the pen or
pencil from the shoulder, allowing the arm to rest on
the table just enough to prevent fatigue. The whole
difficulty of drawing lies not, as is popularly arid
very ignorantly supposed, in composing and inventing
figures, hut in drawing simple lines, Now, let the
teacher in every school, however humble, bear in
mind this great truth, that if a child acquire true free
hand in writing, it can not only draw well, but do
almost anything well which requires perfect control

1 Industrial Art in Schools, p, 2It